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12.  I think that this assumption is adequate to its purpose
and would justify our ordinary methods of procedure in inductive
argument.   It was suggested in the previous chapter that our
theory of Analogy ought to be as applicable to mathematical
as to material generalisations, if it is to justify common sense.
The above assumptions of the limitation of independent variety
sufficiently satisfy this condition.   There is nothing in these
assumptions which gives them a peculiar reference to material
objects.   We believe, in fact, that all the properties of numbers
can be derived from a limited number of laws, and that the same
set of laws governs all numbers.   To apply empirical methods to
such things as numbers renders it necessary, it is true, to make
an assumption about the nature of numbers.   But it is the same
kind of assumption as we have to make about material objects,
and has just about as much, or as little, plausibility.   There is
no new difficulty.
The assumption, also, that the system of Nature is finite is
in accordance with the analysis of the underlying assumption of
scientists, given at the close of the previous chapter. The
hypothesis of atomic uniformity, as I have called it, while not
formally equivalent to the hypothesis of the limitation of inde-
pendent variety, amounts to very much the same thing. If the
fundamental laws of connection changed altogether with varia-
tions, for instance, in the shape or size of bodies, or if the laws
governing the behaviour of a complex had no relation whatever
to the laws governing the behaviour of its parts when belonging
to other complexes, there could hardly be a limitation of inde-
pendent variety in the sense in which this has been defined. And,
on the other hand, a limitation of independent variety seems
necessarily to carry with it some degree of atomic uniformity.
The underlying conception as to the character of the System of
Nature is in each case the same.
13.   We have now reached the last and most difficult stage of
the discussion.   The logical part of our inquiry is complete, and
it has left us, as it is its business to leave us, with a question of
epistemology.   Such is the premiss or assumption which our
logical processes need to work upon.   What right have we to
make it ?   It is no sufficient answer in philosophy to plead that
the assumption is after all a very little one.
I do not believe that any conclusive or perfectly satisfactory
s